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tion the cant of the criminal classes in New York and elsewhere, a task 
which we trust some one will pursue. The existence of thieves' language 
in China is remarked by Mr. Culin (see the Folk-Lore Scrap-Book). Chil- 
dren, as is known, often employ jargons of their own, apparently made up 
much in the same manner, using them for the purpose of concealment. 

W. W.N. 

Version of the Game of the Child-stealing Witch (vol. iii. p. 139). 
— The persons represented are a Mother, many children, and the Old 
Witch, who is always lame, must carry a stick, and wears a cloak. 

The Mother, who is blind, goes out to work giving each child a piece of 
sewing, to be done in her absence, represented by the hem of her dress, 
and which she calls a stint. She bids the children be good, and not let 
the Old Witch get them. As soon as she leaves, the Old Witch knocks at 
the door, and asks for fire to light her pipe, saying : " If you don't give it 
to me, I '11 kill you." As the eldest daughter turns to get the fire, the 
Witch seizes one of the children, and runs away. When the Mother 
comes back, the children kneel before her, and she puts her hands on their 
heads, calling them in turn, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, etc. One of 
the children, slipping down to the end of the line and stooping, simulates 
the youngest child, who is gone. 

This process is repeated until all are gone but one who can no longer 
keep up the pretence of representing others in addition to herself. The 
Mother calls out, " O, the Old Witch, has taken all my children ! Let us 
go back for them." She and the daughter go forth, and come to the 
place where the Old Witch is giving a party. She invites the Mother in. 
The children are kneeling on the floor, with aprons or dresses over their 
heads. The Old Witch invites the Mother to taste, saying, "This is Ice- 
cream," etc., until she comes to a child which she says, is Cherry-pie. The 
Mother exclaims, " Why, this tastes like my Fanny ; how did you get here, 
child ? " The child replies, " My great big toe brought me here ; " where- 
upon all the children start up and run, pursued by the Mother and the 
Witch. The one whom the Mother catches plays the part of Mother in 
the next turn, and the one caught by the Witch becomes the new Witch. 

Mary H. Skeel. 

The Number Twelve. Can any one give any explanation of the use 
of the number twelve, which is employed as a sacred number, and is still 
preserved in counting our linen, spoons, eggs, and many other things ? 

Mary H. Skeel, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Derivation of Names of Female Acrobats. — A few days ago the 
London " Globe " inquired why it was that all the show names of female 
acrobats begin with Z. My attention was attracted to this many years ago, 
and I came to the conclusion that all these Zazals, Zamiels, and Zaeos, are 
supplied with "fake names on the slangs," by Hebrew impresarios who 
have dipped into the Cabala, for they all seem to be derived from Jewish 
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words meaning " the devil," or at least some of his angels. I write with all 
due deference and under correction. Possibly some of your readers may 
kindly add to or subtract from my remarks. 

Charles G. Leland. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The Golden Bough. A Study in Comparative Religion. By J. G. Frazer, 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In two volumes. Lon- 
don and New York : Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. xii., 407, 409. 

In this remarkable book, Mr. Frazer, in order to make an extensive 
exploration in the domain of primitive religion, begins by propounding 
a riddle. Respecting the worship of Diana in the Arician grove, — the 
grove of Lake Nemi, represented by Turner in a famous picture, — Latin 
writers tell a strange story. According to their scanty allusions, the priest 
of the grove was a runaway slave, who had procured his office by slaying 
his predecessor, and might in turn himself be slain by any successor who 
was able, in the first place, to break off the bough of a certain tree, affirmed 
to be the Golden Bough plucked by ^Eneas before his journey to the land 
of the dead ; hence the title of Turner's painting and of Mr. Frazer's book. 
What was the meaning of the strange rite, and what was the Golden 
Bough ? 

Judging by the reflected illumination furnished by the analogy of primi- 
tive religions, our author concludes that this custom was an example of the 
common practice of putting to death the divine king or priest who typified 
and embodied the generative power of the earth, a custom explained by 
the notion that, as this personage contained within himself the life-giving 
soul which was the principle of fertility, so his natural death would intro- 
duce decay and decline into the vitality of nature, and he must therefore 
be slain, in order that his life-giving spirit, while still in its full vigor, might 
be appropriated by his successor. As for the branch, he supposes this to 
be the mistletoe, which, being evergreen, was regarded as the life of the 
oak. 

It is evident that such a work is not be judged by the certainty of the 
result thus barely stated. Where a rite is isolated and must be interpreted 
through analogy, it is manifest that the chances of error are innumerable. 
It seems scarcely proved that the position of the priest in the Arician 
grove may not have been what the legend of the worship at Nemi repre- 
sented it to be, namely, a survival of the custom of sacrificing strangers. 
In the course of time, the fugitive or wanderer may have been allowed a 
chance for his life ; of several such visitors or captives, one may have been 
allowed to do battle with another, and afterwards been retained as devoted 
to the sanctuary. At all events, the possibilities of variation of a primi- 
tive usage are so great that one naturally doubts any single explanation. 



